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State governments today are being confronted with new 
responsibilities that require innovative approaches to better serve 
the people they represent. This study of relationships between state 
government^ and the academic community in a 14-state region of the 
South provides clear descriptions of the needs of state governments 
and delineates the capabilities and limitations of the academic 
community in meeting those specific needs. The report identifies the 
obstacles to overcome and recommends specific steps that can be taken 
to achieve more productive working relationships. Recommendations 
include: (1) Establishment of a coordinating council (in states where 
appropriate) to serve as a facilitator and harmonizer in improving 
working relationships between state government and the academic 
community; (2) reassessment by state agencies of ways they can draw 
effectively on the specialized resources of the state's institutions 
of higher eciucetuion; (3) establishment of separate line items in the 
budgets of appropriate state agencies to help alleviate the 
difficulty of financing public service activities; (U) establishment 
of public service positions in central boards of higher education 
(where appropriate) to encourage member institutions to provide 
services to state government. (Author/P6) 
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Foreword 



State governiTients today are being confronted with new responsibilities 
which require innovative approaches to better serve the people they repre- 
sent. Leaders of state government and the academic community alike are 
becoming aware that the resources of universities and colleges can be used 
more extensively to help state governments solve the complex problems 
which they face. 

This study of relationships between state governments and the academic 
community in a 14-state region of the South provides clear descriptions of 
the ne^ds of state governments and delineates the capabilities and limita- 
tions oi the academic community in meeting those needs. The report 
identifies the obstacles to overcome and recommends specific steps that 
can be taken to achieve more productive working relationships. 

Improved working relationships between the two groups, however, will 
not occur automatically. Deliberate, positive steps must be taken both by 
state government nnd the academic community if closer working relation- 
ships are to be achieved. 

It is the hope of SREB that the /'^sults of this study will stimulate officials 
of state governments and the academic institutions in the region to re- 
assess the ways they can work together for the benefit of the citizens they 
both serve. Consideration might well be given to the replication of the study 
in other regions of the United States, possibly under the auspices of other 
regional education agencies, 

Winfred L, Godwin 
President 

Souttiern Regional Education Board 
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Highlights 



The public service budgets for i^l! purposes of 37 inr^titntions in the 14- 
state region reporting these data totaled $200.b50.0C0 in 197273, Land 
grant institutions accounted for 85 percent of these funds. During the 
same year, the region's universities ar d coiltgeF; held contracts and grants 
with state governmonts in the amount of $32,800,000, 

Nearly th^ ■ ^^urths of the state agency officials indicated they had 
requested wr kind of service from a university or college in the state 
within the past year. While they were generally satisfied with the services 
received, the ' believe the quality of services provided by universities and 
colleges could be improved. 

State agency ofticic 's believe the greatest service capabilities of univer- 
sitieii and colleges are \^ educational/training activities. Officials of uni- 
versities and colleges agree. Both groups also feel thai universities and 
colleges are fai^.'y competent in dealing with technical/program problems 
and long-term and :>hort-term policy issues. 

Generally, universities and colleges rated their service abilities highest 
inthe fioldsof oducition. human resourcesand health, agriculture, natural 
resources and environment, and economic development. 

The m t freque'-ttly mentioned needs of state government for university/ 
college services were research and consultation orj broad, complex sub- 
jects such as enviroiimental concerns, energy, and comprehensive growth 
and development policies. A majority of the state agencies studied expect 
to increase their use of the state's universities and colleges duringthe next 
five y^ars. 

The obstacles to closer working relationships include: (1) program and 
policy limitations, (?) difficulties in financing public service activities. 
(3) certain attitudes w'-.ich tend to inhibit c'oser interaction, and (4) poor 
communication between the two groups. Most officials of state govern- 
ment and the acade iiic commur.ity expressed the hope that better working 
relationships could be achieved. 

Recommendatk ns include: 

• establishment of a coordinating council fin states where appropriate) 
to serve as a facilitator and harmonizer in improving working relation- 
ships between state government and the academic community; 

• reasi^es-smont by state agencies of ways they can draw effectively upon 
the specialiired resourr es of the state's institutions nf higne«' educa- 
tion; 

ix 
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• eslablishint»nt n\ ^\^\u\Ti\U} line sterns in the budgets of appropriate 
state a)»»»nciub lo holp «ilU»vit<to ttio difficulty of finaticlng public service 
activities; 

• es'.iblishnient cf public service positions ia central boai^Js of hi^^lier 
evliicatioa (where appropriate) to encojira.'.e rnenibor institutions to 
provide services to .;t<ite ^»overninent: 

• ilevRloprnent of appropriate orj^'.ani^ itional structures and procedures 
at institutions of hi^^her education to enable theni to be nior^ eflective 
in serving state government. 

• establishment of a regional study group to formulate model p*-^ r- 
mance standards for ft^culty involved in public service activities 

There appear to be few basic differences between state governments and 
universities and colleges in the 14 state region concerning their willing- 
ness to develop closer working r lationships. A large proportion of both 
groups studied believe the actidumic comnuinity can provide useful ser- 
vices to state governments if certain practical issues can be oveicome. 
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Purpose and Background 

INIKUDUCnON 

This is the siiiiuniUv rt^port ot tlu» rebiilti. uf .1 re^»ioiial study to detennir^e 
Wf^ys in whicli tlu-> resoiirces of the academic cornrTuinity can be used n^ore 
effectively and Hfficientiy to assist state ^overnnients as they attempt to 
copo with the uu reasin^^Jy complex problerTis of society. 

it !s conceriUHi witli the needs of state go\/erninents, the public service 
c.ipahihtiesof universities and -loileges. the impediments to more effective 
workine, rrl.itions t)etvveen state t^overnnients and the academic oonv 
Minnity. and mecuis wlierehy institutions of hit^her education in a 14-state 
ret^on of the South become more responsive to the needs of state 

^governments. 

The states inclu{ied in the study cue those presently holding membership 
in the Southern F^e^^.ion.H hducation Board: AI.Mbama, Arkansas. Florida, 
Geori'Ja. Keritucky. Louisiana. Mar/land. Mississippi. North Carolina. 
South Carolina. Tennessee. Texas. Virginia, and West Virginia. 

BACKGROUND 

I he study is the result u\ mterest expressed by the staff of the Southern 
Regional Fducation Board (SI^EB). governors, state lepjsiators, and uni- 
versity leaders in llie 14 statt»s. Formal work on the project began in May 
19 /.-I. folUn\'m^'. determination of the issues to be studied and the forma- 
tion of a study team. The study was fi/nded oy a ^'.rarit frorT^ the F^esearch 
Applie(i to National Needs (RANNj Directorate of the National Science 
Foundation. 

THb Nbi:D 

Officials of st.ite >',ovt'rnment ,irid the academic cofnmunity are generally 
aware of the nee<.is of tate t'.overnment and the potential benefits of 
^»reater involvement by imiversities and colleges in assisting state govern- 
ments meet tlu)f/) neerls. Many l)elieve that the academic community c^".n- 
tarns ri^soutces which state governments can dr.w upon as a supplemental 
aid to lielp work out solutions to the complex social, economic, and tech- 
nical problems facing the South. 

In many states of the region, the universities and college^ comprise the 
largest collection of expertise in the state. University resources include 
lari^e. well-stocked lil.)rriries. close proximity to federal laboratories and 
research facilities, computer capabilities, and unique skil' » relating to 
research and education. 



On tiieir own initiiitive, nuiny university professors have made their 
services availc<l)U» to hH:;il conununities. development groups, and govern- 
ment agencies, So?iie universities have developed sizable public service 
budgets which enable them to render services to state agencies and other 
public groups. Others have set up special public service institutes which 
enable them to respond quickly to a variety of requests by state govern* 
inents. 

In many instances. ho\Aever. the academic community is little involved 
:n assisting state governrMent. The two groups are concerned with different 
matters and go their separate ways year after year. Moreover, when they do 
develop working relationships. i.,e outcome is not always favorable, Offi- 
ciais of state government sometimes complain that the response time of 
universities is too long to enable them to be effective in assisting state 
i^jovernment. On the other hand, caught in the middle of tight budgets and 
the need to discharge their regular responsibilities, many universities 
have difficulty in releasing their staff on short notice to help government. 

Moreover, some university and college faculties are inexperienced in 
working with government agencies. Their sharply honed analytical tech* 
niques, learned through year-i of training and research, are sometimes 
difficult to apply or are inappropriate in the setting of state government. 
Unfortunately, it takes only a few unfavorable experiences to dampen 
enthusiasm on both sides. 

In view of these conditions, it is doubtful that slate governments and 
the academic community will develop stronger, more effective working 
relationships merely by making new [promises of better cooperation. Un- 
doubtedly, there are some significai^t obstacles to the development of 
closer working relationships between the academic community and state 
government. It was the consensus of those who conceived this project that 
the entire issue should be studied. Moreover, the alternatives with regard 
to the actions that might be taken to improve working relationships be* 
tween the two groups need to be carefully considered before a major break* 
through can be achieved, 

PURPOSE AND OBJECTIVES 

This studv began with the assumption that closer cooperation between 
state governments and the academic community is a reasonable and de- 
sirabie goal. Moreover, the key to determining how more and better ser- 
vices can be provided to state governments is to study the present situa* 
tion. identify the obstacles affecting closer cooperation between the two 
groups, and recommend ways they can be overcome. 

Other issues are also involved : 

• What kinds of services are universities and colleges in the region now 
providing to their state governments? 

• What types of institutions are providing them? 

• What are their competencies and limitations? 

• Are state governments satisfied with the amount and quality of assis* 
tance they are receiving from the academic community? 

• What kinds of services do str.te agencies need? 

• What kinds of assistance will be needed during the next five years? 

• Would agencies accept more help if it were more readily available? 
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• What specific chctnMoscirenooclod on both sides to enable the academic 
community tu l)ecoine a stronger backup force to state governments? 

Thus the general purpose of this study was to find out how the resources 
of the academic conuuunity can be used more effectively in serving state 
governments. This goal, in turn, is intended to influence officials of both 
state governments and the academic community to take the positive 
actions necessary to stimulate th»? flow of university services to state 
government. 



For the purposes of this study, public cervicvs are those which result 
from the official provision by a university or college of staff time, materials, 
or equipment for training, research, planning, or technical consultations. 
The definition was further restricted to services performed for units of 
state governiTient such as departments, divisions, bureaus, offices, com- 
niissions, committees, and task forces of the executive, judicial, and 
legislative branches of state government. 

The kinds of services that fall within the intended meaning of public 
• nrvico are: 

• educational and training programs (Including noncredit courses of 
instruction, conferences, workshops, and short-courses) conducted on 
or off ':ampus for individuals or groups other than regularly enrolled 
students; 

• faculty and sKident internships and unlversity/governn.ent personnel 
exchange programs; 

• consultative services on technical, planning, policy, or administrative 
problems for outside groups; and 

• mission-oriented or applied research services. 

It is nof intended that public service include resident instruction, aca- 
demic research, or internal service activities performed on campus for the 
t)enefit of faculty, staff, or students. 



The university/college data were obtained by mailing a questionnaire to a 
group of 84 colleges and universities in the region. These Included 59 
public. /-supported doctoral degree-granting institutions, 19 predomi- 
nantly black institutions having graduate degree programs of some type, 
and six private doctoral degree-granting universities. 

Sixty-one of the 84 universities and colleges surveyed completed the 
questionnaires in a usable manner and returned them to SREB---a response 
rate of nearly 73 percent. A similar questionnaire was mailed to 224 units 
of stite ^.overnment in the region. Of this number, 185 questionnaires 
were completed and returned to SREB— a response rate of over 83 percent. 

In addition to the questionnaires, personal interviews were conducted 
with officials of 42 units of siate government and 48 universities and coU 
leges in the region. Also, six major universities located outside the region 
were studied to gain additional perspective in interpreting conditions and 
attitudes in the study region. The institutions studied were the University 
of Missouri, Michigan St-^te University, the University of Utah, PennsyN 
vania State University, the University of Wisconsin, and the Un'^'ersity of 
California (Berkeley). 



MEANING OF PUBLIC SERVICE 



INFORMATION SOURCES 
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Summary of Findings 



tXTtNTOF INVOLVEMhNT 



Liniversitios .uui c;olleiies in the M statt- re^'Jon in fiscal year 197;?-73 
wore involvei.l luMvilv in pubiu; service and oxtension activities. A larf^e 
proportit'.n of tlioso s^»rvices. hov^^ever. were provid(?d to [groups within the 
st,»tt» other than state ^^overnriient. 

rii pubhc M>rvice InitlKets for nil purpose: of 3/ institutions ref^orting 
these ilata tot iled $:>00.650.000 in 197:>^-7:^-<ib()ut $14 niillion per state. 
L<»nd »'.rant s( liools .kk ounted for 8b percent of these funds. Instigations 
•vvith total t>fiN)llrnr>nt^ of 1 0.000 or more students administered 80 percent 
ot die lotal public service funds for all purposes. 

Duriru: tht^ same year t!ie lepjon \: universitieii and colleL',,. held con- 
tracts or ,*r.ints wif/i sfah* qovornnn^nts in the amount of $3. . >00,000. 
This fiiiurt* proti »l>lv undere-ajmates the actual anM)unt, however. beccUi .e 
il (ioes not in fu^le servict>s to state .^'ovemment vdiich wore funded uncJer 
ostabhshrd prOiT.nns tlirou^h dire^:t appropriations to the institutions. 

Nevertheless, the combined evidence sune.ests that other groups in the 
n?.e,i()n dr^w upon the services of universities and coilee.es to a much 
,'.re.it»»r e\t»?nt tiMfi st.jte i',overnnient. Officials of universities and colleges 
iruMcated tl^ev ser/e tlui fe(ler<il ijoverntMent. state vade civir and profes 
sional r/oups. and [)rivat*^ business less tlian state government. But they 
serve city and (.ounty I'.ovt.'rnments. local civic .md d(?velopmc'nt e.roups, 
,!'id praft»ssion-.il .'.roups niore tlian st<de eoverntnent. 

Nonland iTjnt institutions i.uovitied nearly twice as mucli service (in 
terms dolhits) lo statt* -^overnrrent via contrdcts and rjants than lancl 
,'.rant institutmns. This fiuiy be due. liovV(*ver. to a e.reater incidence of free 
st»rvi(:p^» to statp i\ov^»rnmi»nt l^y land e,r.uit institutions. Since? the litte.' 
tvf:w Mlly h.iv(» mu' h \.\r\\nr reiMjIarly funded public service pro;',rains, they 
are in bt?tttM- financial positions to pr«,v/ide unfunde(< serx/ices. But tirrn 
t»vidMn(:e is not ,ivailal)le to confirm wlu^tlier or not Uiey actually do. Also, 
the i = ind »ir ud in-,titutions are fewer in number thcUi tlie nonland e.rant 
scfiools. whif n may <^ccourd in part for trie land ^-rant scliools* lower volume 
of (.oritr<i(.ts and e.ratits witli stido t'.overnnient. 

Many universities an»i colle^os in the re^'i.ii. o[)er<de centers, bureaus. 
e\tensi(Ui units, ir^stitutes. and other special units wliicti have tlie al)ility 
to '.-iervv' tlieir st.de i'.overnmeats. Their titles cover tlie j;amut of functions 
curled out by st de e.ov(»rriment — natural resources. Iiealth. business and 
economics, r.riminal justice, public .dfairs. p(wernment. continuing 
cation, an<l many others. 
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So!iuM.)t the s()en.il units . t universitieii ami colleges appe^ir to be more 
research orienUnl ttuin v.TVice orierred. Nevertheless, most of these units 
have the potential to bo effective md would be wil ling to serve state govern- 
ment if given the opportunity. 

About two-thirilsof the state ai^uicy officials interviewed stated that they 
ocCiis/^ia/Zy draw upon tho resMh ces of local colleges and universities for 
assistance in nelping solve stat»^ problems, and 2/ percent reported that 
they of(e.) use them. However, thoy also reported that they use private 
consulting firrtis and other government units (such as special task forces) 
to a greater extent than they us*j universities and colleges. 

Nearly three-fourths o* the ag.-ncy officials interv' ved said they had 
requested some kind of service from a university or college m the state 
within the past year, and most were satisfied with the response. The most 
frequent kind of service rtqucited was research or a study conr^erning 
sortie need of ttie agency, Lducational and training- services also were 
requested frequently. 

Alttiougti most such arrcm|:;ements were initiated by the agency through 
university/college channels, upencies also use university and college 
•faculty as private consultants, in 1972-73, 38 percent of the a^jencies 
studied used university freelance consultants from two to five days an- 
nually, and M percent used them from five to 15 days. 

Not surprisingly, university officials* estimate of the extent of indepen- 
dent consulting with state government by their faculties was less than one- 
half of that reported by state agencies. Nevertheless, the evidence ob- 
tained in this study suggests that freelance consulting by faculty with 
stole government is far less than that effected through university/college 
channels though few universities and colleges actively discourage the 
practice. 

ADLQUACY OF SERVICES 

A majority of state agency officidls believe that universities and colleges 
in their states are providing reasonably good services to state government- 
out that the quality of services could be i^iiproved. They believe that whon 
services are unsatisfactory it is due in part to the nature of the problems 
and operating procedures of state government, and in part to the structure 
and n^Uure of resources at the university level. 

State agency officials believe the greatest capabilities of universities and 
colleges are in education/training activities. Universities and colleges 
agree. Agency officials aiso feel that university/college faculties are fairly 
competent In dealing witti specific technical and program problems. For 
example, many respondents mentioned computer technology as an area 
.vhere they felt cfirtain faculties could provide, or had provided, valuable 
assistance to ttie agency. 

Somewhat mixed reactions were obtained m response toquestions about 
the use of university faculty on policy issues. Both state agency and uni- 
versity officials indicated that faculties could, in general, provide valuable 
services to state government on both long.-term and short-term policy 
issues. 

In other questions, however, agency officials tended to rank assistance 
with policy issues lovyt^r than educational/training and technical/program 
service capat)iiities. Di^rlng rlirect interviews, when the meaning of the 
term "policy" could be discussed, both agency and university officials 
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usually concliulod that faciilt^' often could provide valuable inputs needed 
for policy ilecisionH. hut should not Ret too involved in policy matters, 
particularly inose'wilh political implications. 

No instances were reported by university officials in which slate agencies 
tried to take advantage of a university or college to gain a policy end, but 
agency officials mentionetl several cases in which they felt university" 
faculty members were overly zealous in seoking a t)oIicy change. 

Generally, most agencies of state government were satisfied with the 
last service they received from a university or college. Some 32 percent 
indicated thev were very satisfied, while 56 percent were merely satisfied. 
Only nine agency respondents out of 158 said they were definitely dis- 
b itisfied with the last service received. 

This is not intended to imply>^owever, that relationships between state 
;ii4encies and imiversities have always beon rosy. Many interviews with 
st tte officials included descriptions of unfavorable experiences— espe- 
cially faculty limitations in deciling with problems of state government. 
Some agency officials expressed frustration at not being able to involve 
utiive. sity faculty more effectively more frequently. 

After talking al)out university/college strengths in assisting state govern- 
rnL*nt— innovative ideas, broad expertise, diversity of knowledge— agency 
officials often rtientioned working relationships with faculty who were 
impractical, excessively theory-oriented, or inflexible. Other criticisms 
included mercenary attitudes, tardiness in perforriiance, and undue cru- 
sading for one cause or another. 

Similarly, university officials occasionally mentioned that some agency 
officials wanted only free services, expected the university to provide 
someone immediately to help on some crisis problerii, or were so impatient 
for results that faculty could not do creditable work in the time allotted. 
One university official expressed the view that officials of state agencies 
were ''too preoccupied with putting band-aids on today's problems rather 
than seeking innovative solutions to emerging problems.'* 

But a vast majority of university^and agency officials felt that the long- 
term prospects were good. Most respondents believe that the academic 
community is now. or can become, a positive force in assisting state gov- 
ernment, and that there is much to be gained by attempting to develop 
closer working relationships. 

Roth university and agency officials agreed that some faculty members 
were much more adept at assisting state p,overnment than others. Ad- 
ministrators of public service programs at universities and colleges there- 
fore must be highly selective about whom they encourage to assist state 
government. It does little g,ood to coerce a teacher or researcher to assist 
state government if he has no gt?nuine interest in doing so. 

A necessary condition, of course, is that one working with a unit of state 
government should be knowledgeable in the subject area on which one is 
providing assistance to state government. Beyond that, the person should 
have a general understanding of government operations and decision pro- 
cedures and an ability to apply his knowledge in spite of imperfect data 
and severe time constraints. 

Although most universities and colleges have no formal criteria gov- 
erning the conditions under which they will assist state governments, they 
often have informal criteria in mind when negotiating for work. For ex- 
ample, they try to determine whether they have a genuine capability of 
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providing assistance on a particular request. They are also careful to avoid 
research or consulting services which might embroil the institution in 
political struggles. 

Generally speaking, universities and college? rated their abilities highest 
inthefieldsof education, human resourcesard health, agriculture, natural 
resources and environment, and economic development. But many in- 
stances were reported in which valuable assistance was or could be pro- 
vided to state government in narrow technical fields as well as broader 
areas, such as comprehensive planning issues. 

In addition to formal research and consulting arrangements, some state 
officials identified individuals at universities ^nd colleges with whom they 
frequently consultea on an informal basis by phone or in short conversa- 
tions. Where they exist, such arrangements appear to be among the most 
productive forms of assistance to state government. 

Officials of the academic community are in fairly close agreement on the 
nature of the obstacles to closer, more effective working relationships 
between the two groups. Overall, university and college officials ranked the 
order of importance of various obstacles slightly differently than did state 
agency officials. Individuals in both groups tended to stress some factors 
more than others. 

OBSTACLES 

The results of the survey of state agencies and the academic community 
revealed eight types of obstacles to more effective working relationships. 
These are summarized in Table 1. 

At the top of the list of both the academic institutions and state agencies 
was ••program and policy limitations.** Generally, the kinds of factors re- 
ferred to were those inherent in the organizational structure, purpose, or 
staffing situation of both groups. 

For example, academic institutions often are not organized in a manner 
to provide services quickly, or the agency is too pressed for time to frame 
issues, contact a university and make arrangements to have someone work 
on the problem. Although many of the barriers of this type can be over- 
come, it will take a conscious effort by both groups. 

Universities and colleges were generally more conscious of funding 
limitations than state agencies, although both groups recognize the prob- 
lem as a significant barrier. There are many aspects of this problem, but 
two general issues were mentioned frequently. 

One is that many universities and colleges do not have funds specifically 
budgeted for public service activities. Generally, their funds are appro 
priatecl for the express purposes of teaching, research, or a specific public 
service, and are not usable, particularly on short notice, for any need that 
happens to exist in state government. 

State agencies in some states can gain access to funds to pay ior univer- 
sity services, but in many instances they cannot do so for a particular need 
at the time it is needed. With commitment and deliberate efforts, these 
problems also can be overcome. 

About 15 percent of the state agency officials and 21 percent of the uni- 
versity officials cited conflicting attitudes in both groups that tend to 
inhibit closer cooperation. Some agency officials, for example, feel intimi- 
dated by university faculty, or distrust their motives. In other instances, 
they see no need for university assistance, feeling instead that their pro- 
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TABLE 1 

Obstacles to Good Working Relationships 



Agency University 
response response 
Obstacles Cited (percent) (percent) 



Program or policy limitations 28 24 

Lack of fun(lsor inability to finance 
work 13 23 

Attitudes which inhibit cooperation 
or interaction 15 21 

Poor communication between the two 
groups 21 18 

Fear of political entanglements or 
repercussions 2 7 

Conflicts in theory and approach to 
state problems 9 2 

Doubts about faculty competency to 
assist oil state problems B 

Other 4 5 



grams can be operated quite well without assistance from any outside 
group. 

University officials, on the other hand, sometimes claimed that state 
government is much harder to work with than other outside groups. Some 
respondents said that state government officials too often waited until a 
crisis had developed and then expected someone from the university to 
come immediately to their aid. Thus, there is fear and distrust present to 
some extent on botti sides. 

Another barrier of considerable importance is lack of contact or corTi- 
(Tiunication between units of state government and the academic com- 
munity. In the v;ords of o»ie respondent. **we live and operate in two dif- 
ferent worlds." it often was claimed that representatives of the two groups 
rarely have occasions to /neet with or get to know the other. University 
faculty therefore (io not understand the problems of state government, and 
the latter does not learn of the interest an(i capal)ilities of university faculty 
in assisting operating units of state government. 

A few state agency officials also doubted the competency of university 
faculty, cmd a small percentage of the university respondents expressed 
some fear of political entanglements when working with state government. 
But their concerns were niinor in relation to positive attitudes expressed. 

Direct interviews with university and state agency officials confirmed the 
survey results but added a few new dimensions to the obstacles previously 
identified. About two thirtis of the agency officials mentioned that univer- 
sities and colleges do not iTiake knovyn to state agencies the public service 
and educational capabilities they can provide to government. 
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Most, however, tlid not ^hink that the •'advertising'' of services through 
printed t^rochures. catMlop..-. or inventories of services would be of great 
benefit to the agencies. They would prefer to have direct contacts with 
persons at universities and college^ who can explain the services they 
could provide and the conditions under which they could be made avail- 
able. 

Others t>aid there was Do real |)robieni in kru)wirig whom to contact for 
services. And some said they had a long history of good working relations 
with one or more universities in their state. 

Similar responses were obtained from university officials. A chief concern 
in some institutions, however, was that they did not have funds or staff time 
to provide services. Others tnention the difficulty of interesting their faculty 
in working with state government because of heavy academic responsi- 
bilities, philosophic objections, or the practice of the institution of not 
rewarding faculty for public service activities. 

It is interesting to note that neither group blamed the other entirely for 
the barriers they felt were important. They regarded them as the products 
of two different types of institutions designed to do different things. Except 
for a relatively few adamant critics, most expressed the hope that better 
relationships could be achieved, and often suggested specific ideas for 
improving relationships. 

POSSIBLh SOLUTIONS 

Interviews with agency officials were particularly helpful in suggesting 
ways to improve working relationships between state government and the 
academic community. About 46 specific suggestions were obtained, rang* 
ing from broad, all-encompassing suggestions to specific ideas intended 
to remedy particular situations. 

Seventeen suggestions pertained to the need to improve communication 
and coordination between persons in the academic community and state 
government, although rtiost respondents did not know exactly how this 
problem could be solved. A few suggested that state agencies appoint a 
person to be their liaison with universities. Others suggested that the uni- 
versities or colleges interested in providing services appoint someone to 
meet with state officials periodically. 

Eleven respondents suggested that means be devised to permit selected 
faculty members to work with state agencies, primarily as a means of 
acquaintinj;^, them with the operations of state government, and to learn 
first hand about their needs. An interagency advisory committee also was 
suggested. 

Eight agency officials suggested that universities and colleges eliminate 
overhead costs on contracts with state government and work out better 
funding resources and procedures. Two suggested that funds might be 
provided to state agencies for the purpose of hiring university faculty for 
whatever legitimate needs the agencies might have during a fiscal year. 

Other agency officials mentioned the need for improving attitudes at 
both the state government and university levels. One suggested that the 
initiative for changing unfavorable attitudes would have to come from the 
academic community. Another respondent favored a formal policy, imple- 
mented by the governor, encouraging greater use of the talent a/ailable 
at the state's universities and colleges. Still another respondent felt that 
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attitudes could bo iruprovecJ if the state legislature established a policy 
encourii^iriK stiiti» ai'.uncies to make ^;rei^ter use of the universities* 
Other suggestions include: 

• changing university rewards systems to give faculty more credit for 
public service work; 

• rnakinp, better use of inform<il contacts; 

• using more state government personnel for teaching; 

• exerting greater efforts in matching agency needs to the best univer- 
sity/college resources available; 

• establishing a special research fund in tfie governor's office, or else- 
where, to pay for special needs of state agencies, with trade-off pro- 
visions to enable a department in need to acquire funds not needed by 
other departments; 

• organizing one- or two-way personnel exchanges as a means of achiev- 
ing a better orientation. 

University officials likewise offered a number of suggestions for improv- 
ing relationships between state government and the academic community. 
Most suggestions for improving the flow of services to state government 
mentioned the need for greater awareness of state government needs and 
of university capabilities. 

The second most comrtionly cited recommendation involved better 
funding. One university president expressed the following point of view 
held by many university/college officials: 

A conscious effort should be exerted at all points to improve the 
extent of communication between the two groups, and to establish 
or develop working relationships between the institution and 
agencies of government. 

As in the case of state agency respondents, university and college offi- 
cials were more adept at stating the problems to be solved than at suggest- 
m^' specific actions that would create the desired condition of better 
mutual cooperation. The following illustrate the range of suggesiions: 

• More planned programrtiinH to identify agency needs and university 
expertise and constraints 

• State agencies should take rtiore initiative in requesting services 

• Better funding arrangements 

• F.stablish definite policies for funding and contractual arrangements 
t)etween state agencies anti universities 

• The university should take more initiative in determining the needs of 
state government and in making resources available to serve them 

• Strengthen institutions at university- state interface, such as the South- 
ern Regional Education Board 

• Develop a state advisory comrtnttee composed of agency-university 
representatives 

• Hold periodic meetings with state agencies and promote more personal 
contacts with agency officials 

• Develop an inventory of uni^*ersity resources for use by state govern- 
ment 
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• Hold a retreat for key university and state officials to cevelop better 
knowledge of ^^overnrnent needs and university capabilities 

• Set up a system whereby university personnel could spend some time 
in state offices. 

In response to a f^ot of seven choices for improving university-government 
reKitionships, both stnte agency and university officials strongly favored 
the establishment of a coordinating council. Made up of representatives of 
state government and the academic community, such a council would help 
identify government needs and coordinate university resources to help 
meet those needs. 

University respondents also favored the suggestion of Increasing the 
rewards to university and college personnel as an inducement to get them 
involved, but agency officials were not as strongly in favor of this option. 

Both state agency and university officials had mixed feelings concerning: 

• the establishrtient of a ^'university nerve center" to help finance, staff, 
and coordinate university resources; 

• the creation of a special division in the governor's office to encourage 
and coordinate university services to state government; and 

• the establishment of '*exch;:jnge programs" between universities and 
state agencies to enable selected personnel in each to become better 
acquainted with the other. 

University officials strongly favored (76 percent) a separate state appro- 
priation from which state agencies could reimburse universities for specific 
services approved by the state. On the other hand, 53 percent of state 
agency respondents favored this alternative. 

To sum up. the results of the survey and interviews with officials of state 
government and the academic community in the 14 states revealed a great 
diversity of conditi'>ns. problems, successes, and possibilities. Although 
threads of the same problems are present in all states, the starting points 
for effective reasonable solutions are not the same. 

In a few statesof the region, relatively good relationships have developed 
through the years, and there iS close agreement thc t benefits are accruing 
to both parties. Other states have been slower to develop effective working 
relationships between state government and the academic community. 
In those instances, the starting point toward buildmg stronger, mutually 
beneficial relationships is at a different level. 

NEEDS OF STATE GOVERNMENT 

The rtiost frequently mentioned needs of state government that the 
academic community might help satisfy were research and consultation 
on the broad and complex subjects of environmental concerns, energy, 
and comprehensive growth policies. 

Interestingly, all these issues are somewhat new to state government 
and cannot be categorized easily or assigned to an established agency. 
Generally, they are multidisciplinary and involve the functions of numerous 
agencies of state government, including the governor's office and the state 
legislature. 

The academic community also might provide assistance in solving state 
government problems in these areas in the next five years: 
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• governnu/.t fin.un:e, evcilu^'tion of taxing alternatives, and training in 
the area of Inuli'.et f)r<)parc!tion ; 

• trf^ining state goverrunent personnel in the u*^e of modern tuo^f ot 
management; 

si^tance in reorgani/if;^» state governnent. ircluding improving 
"king relationstiips with niunicipal and county /.overnnirnts; 

i^jrdl training (noncredit) of L;overrHnent employees; 

• int'jrrnation and data collection sf^rvices and analysis (e.g., population 
projections); 

• transportation planning, ir, eluding, fTiass transit; 

• general research and consultation on current issues facing state 
government; 

• technical assistance and training in computer applications; 

• assistance on a variety of educational programs and policies; 

• help in manpower planning and human resou-ce development; and 

• the provision of in-service degree programs for government employees, 

A majority of the state agencies studied expect to increase their use of 
the state's universities and colleges during the next five years. Relatively 
few felt they would have less need of university services in the foreseeable 
future. 

Training/educational services, both forma! end informal, are the pre- 
dominant type of assistance needed. Over one-half of the units studied 
rankeci this first among their nueds. About one fourth of the respondents 
ranked technical/program services as their greatest need. Eighteen per- 
cent ranked policy/planning services highest, and 1? percent ranked 
administrative/procedural services as their top priority, 

OTHER FINDINGS 

Relatively few state o^'ficials expressed philosophic concerns about work- 
ing with universities and colleges in their states. They do not think of 
university/government relationsliips as violating any principle of separa- 
tion between the two groups, or that working together would have any 
disastrous results. 

State agency officials are concerned prjn.drily with practical issues. 
Where can they find the right person to work on a specific problem? Will 
that person be able to analyze the problem and provide meaningful an- 
swersby thetimethe resultsareneeded?Will heorshe understand enough 
about the processes of state government to provide the right training, con- 
tent for a short-course, to conduct a study, or consult effectively with the 
staffs Will the cost be reasonable!^ If so. can the funds required be ob- 
IciMuKl without excessive red tape? When these kinds of questions can be 
answered affirmatively, few state agencies would hesitate to request ser- 
vices from tlie academic community. 

Most of the university officials interviewed had little difficulty in justify- 
ing on philosophic grounds the practice of serving state government or 
other put)lic groups. Their concerns were mostly practical. Generally, they 
expressed the view thfjt tlie extent of services that their institutions could 
provide is limited to the extent of financial support they receive to engage 
in such activities. 
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Also, there w.^*.-, K»enerd! agreenient that public service or extension 
activitier, sliould not irUorferu with the institution's primary mission of 
teaching. That activity is tlie cluef purpose of a university or college by 
lo. 4 and established tradition. Thus, tlie possibility of diverting funds 
from teaching] or other established academic programs to provide services 
is untenable. But where adequate financial resour :esare available, most 
universitv and c^lle^ie officials would ^>la(ilv h ivt^ thoii institution serve 
their state government as well (is other outside groups in the slate. 

Not everyone in the acaderiiic community, however, believes that uni* 
versifies and colleges should operate organized public service programs. 
Although such viewpoints were not obtained directly from faculty members 
when studying academic institutions, many univers'ty officials spoke freely 
of anti-public service attitudes on their campuses, and of the impact those 
beliefs have on developing new programs or operating established ones. 

Arguments against organized public: service activities take several forms. 
Some faculty members maintain, for example, that a university or college 
is a unique institution of society whose exclusive mission is scholarly ac- 
tivities, by which is meant res.dent instruction and the discovery of new 
knowledge thfou>».h research. In their view, institutions of higher education 
are orf»ani/ed specifically to carry out these functions— not to provide ser- 
vices to outside groups. The latter leads inevitably to a decrease in the 
overall quality of academic proi^ranis and perhaps to loss of academic 
freed on J. 

Officials of univt;rsities and colleges \A/ere also in close agreement that 
some faculty members .ire highly effective in working with outside groups 
and some are not. One university official suggested that personal charac- 
tenstics and general attitudes are just as important as technical compe- 
tcnv^e in .-naintaining effective working relationships. 

Although tfie results of the survey questions pertaining to the ideal 
structure for public service delivery were too varied to be instructive in 
formulating useful generalizations, they do suggest a significant indirect 
point, university and college officials do not agree on the ideal structure 
for the delivery of public services or on the principles that enable them to 
operate successfully. 

Another sigr 'ficant factor is whether local universities encourage their 
fai-ulty to work v;ith units of state government, and whether they make 
thtMr services known to the agencies. In many instances state agencies with 
problems MO not tfiink about oijtaining assistance from a local university or 
collei'.e. If they havp not \vcrked together in the past, they do not know the 
professors and therefore do not consider them a potential resource. 

ArTiong strife agencies that have well-established working relationships 
the viewpoint often is quite different. They tend to regard the academic 
community ;js a potential s(Hjrce of assistance by providing training and 
education, studies, or consultation with agency staff members. 
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Conclusions 



SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 

Many of the projected needs of state government for university/college 
services were identified in this study. Likewise, it has been demonstrated 
that most university and college officials in the region jre committed— to 
the extent their resources permit— to providing services to state govern- 
ment. Indeed, many universities in the region are now providing sub- 
stantial levels of service to their state governments through applied re- 
search, special studies, internships, educational and training programs, 
and consultative work. 

The findings of this study lead to the conclusion that the academic 
institutions in some states of the region presently are serving as a major 
backup force to state government. Overall, the results suggest that other 
academic units can become a more powerful force in assisting their state 
governments in coping with a variety of problems affecting the quality of 
life of citizens in the region. 

Of course, not all units of state government are convinced that they have 
problems which the academic community can help solve, and some are not 
convinced that they can work effectively with academic people. But it can 
be said that a majority of the state agencies studied would welcome all 
the assistance universities are willing to provide. 

While most universities and colleges are interested in serving state 
governments, their abilities to do so are varied. Some now have organized 
public service programs that enable the institutions to be highly effective 
in assisting specific units of state government. Qth-rs are almost entirely 
dependent upon informal arrangements such as freelance consulting or 
fully funded contracts effected through regular academic departments. 

Because of the diversity of conditions among the 14 states of the region, 
few generalizations can be applied uniformly to all states or ail univer- 
sities and colleges. While there are some common problems among the 
agencies and institutions studied, their underlying causal factors are not 
all the same. Moreover, the practicability of solutions that might be sug- 
gested are affected by past relationships, present structures and pro- 
cedures, and the degree of interest in effecting improvements. What offi- 
cials of one state or university may regard as practicable, anothe'' may find 
intolerable. 

One of the most frequently cited obstacles to closer, more effective work- 
ing relationships between campus and capitol is lack of awareness about 
the neecJs of state government and the capabilities of universities and 
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colleik^es. In states whicti have a firm coniniitnient to the concept of achiev- 
ing more i\nci betttn working; relationships, this communication barrier 
can be overcome. But where past relationships have been poor, or where 
there has been little work done for state government by universities and 
colleges, this lack of understanding will be more difficult to correct. 

Another frequ.ently mentioned obstacle to closer working relationships 
is the fact that government cUkI aoadoniia are so different in their ob- 
jectives, programs, organizational structure, and operating procedures. 
By its nature, state government often must respond to crisis situations or 
to immediate needs which are impossible to defer. Consequently, agency 
officials may not have time to define precisely the problem to be solved, to 
contact a university for assistance, and to wait for the institution to re- 
spond. 

Academic institutions, on the other hand, must often schedule faculty 
time for montfis in advance. They cannot respond immediately to state 
agency requests. Even if they have faculty regularly assigned to public 
service activities, it may be difficult to release the right person from an- 
other commitment at a moment's 'notice. 

At i)est. imiversities c-m respond effectively on short notice only if they 
have the or^^ani/ational mar^hinery to do so. Those institutions that operate 
nuiltidisciplinary public service units have much greater capabilities for 
respond ini» to short-notice requests than those which do not. 

This is not intended to imply that inde.oendent faculty consultations and 
special leave or release-time arrangements for key faculty members are 
never satisfactory. In many f:ases these pi ocedures are effective and they 
should be continued. However, organized multidisciplinary public service 
proi^'jams enable institutions to be more flexible to respond quickly to a 
greater variety of requests from state government than would otherwise 
be possible. 

Although differences artiong states were not formally analyzed, it is 
apparent that wide variations in university/government relationships exist 
vvithin the region, m some states strong working .-relationships have been 
devi-Moped through the years, at least between some universities and some 
units of state government. 

In other states, local universities and coilr::.c?s have little commitment to 
serving state government, and the latter simply does not think of the aca- 
demic community as a potential source of assistance. Consequently, each 
group goes its separate way year after year, and both have far to go In 
developing strong working ties 

Again, there is no tTiagic formula whereby a state that has not given much 
prior consid(M' ;tion to tlie issue can suddenly create effective working re- 
lationships between st^jte government and the academic community. It 
requires determination to recogni/e and overcome obstacles, and to im- 
plement a course of action based on sound principles of successful work- 
ing relationships. 

SPECIFIC PRINCIPLES 

What principles are involved? There are probably rtiany. but the following 
almost always are involved wherever successful university/government 
relationships exist. 

Commitment, Both state government and the universities and colleges 
must become sufficiently convinced of the benefits of closer working 
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relationships to try to achieve thetn» whether or not they already exist. 
Not everyone in state government or the academic community needs to be 
convinced, but at least one university or college and some units of state 
government have to believe in the concept. 

Commitment, of course, must extend beyond mere verbal declarations 
of good will and mutual cooperation into the area of action. Units of state 
government must take the time to identify needs and request services, 
while the academic community must be in a position ta respond to such 
requests. 

Funding* In states where productive working relationships have developed 
between state government and the academic community some means have 
been provided for the funding of those services, A point often not under- 
stood is that there is really no such thing as free service. Ultimately, any 
service provided by a university or college to a state agency must be paid 
for by citizens through appropriations by the state legislature to the uni- 
versity or to an operating unit of state government. Moreover, the appro- 
priation must be clearly designated for university service. Funds provided 
to academic institutions for teaching and research are generally not us- 
ah\e for public service activities. Similarly, funds appropriated to state 
agencies to carry out their regular functions usually cannot be used to 
purchase services from academic institutions. 

Occasionally a university can divert a faculty member from an academic 
responsibility to assist state government on special tasks. But it cannot 
do so routinely unless special funds are provided for that purpose. Like- 
wise, a state agency may divert some funds from another intended use to 
pay the university for special assistance, but it too cannot do so routinely 
unless special provisions are made. 

The main *^oint here is that no manner of cooperation, coordination, or 
any other measure will substitute for a funding commitment— funds placed 
either at the agency level or with the university. Ideally, some funds should 
be provided to both groups. 

In a sense, both state government and state-assisted institutions are in 
the same family with the major portion of their support coming from a 
common source—the state legislature. Thus, there appears to be no way 
around the necessity for state appropriations to pay for services. Otherwise, 
a state would have to be satisfied with a token level of services obtained by 
temporarily diverting resources from other intended uses or by drawing 
upon federal grants which occasionally permit the purchase of outside 
consultants. 

Information exchange. Unless universities and colleges are aware of the 
needs of state government, and persons in state government are knov,'l- 
edgeable about the academic community's abili.ty to assist them, the two 
organizations will have little potential for working together. Undoubtedly, 
lack of personal association between the two groups is a major obstacle 
to closer working relationships. 

Based on discussions with numerous officials of state agencies and uni- 
versities, there is some value in distributing catalogs of capabilities, 
brochuresdescribing services available, and similar written materials. But 
their value is limited. 

There probably is no substitute for person-to*person relationships to 
create a mutual awareness of needs and capabilities. Beyond that, the 
degree of satisfaction obtained by both parties during the first few working 
arrangements will determine whether the relationship will continue. 
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University/college limitations. Relationships between universities and 
agency personnel have on many occasions been strained by unrealistic 
expectations by both groups about what faculty can do for state govern- 
ment. Academic personnel are, in fact, limited in the kind and extent of 
services they can satisfactorily provide to operating agencies, the state 
legislature, and the governor's office. 

During initial working relationships in particular, university personnel 
may not be oriented to the overall program of the client agency, and the 
constraints within which it must operate. Consequently, university per- 
sonnel may tend to oversimplify problems they have been requested to 
work on. or expand them to unrealistic proportions. In this regard, both 
agency and university are responsible for defining the issues as precisely 
as possible, as well as the time and data constraints associated with the 
project. 

Other pitfalls have been pointed out by administrators of university 
public service programs and state agency officials with long experience in 
close working relationships. One is that novices in public service often 
overlook the fact that state governments often need most assista..ce with 
issues which involve both technical problems and value judgments. Uni- 
versity personnel sometimes fail to realize that the problems on which 
they have been asked to work may be more complex and difficult than any 
they have faced in the academic world. 

Some of the current needs of state government identified earlier in this 
study— environmental problems, growth policies, land use plans, and 
energy issues— are not only highly complex in a technical sense, but also 
involve underlying subjective judgments about unresolved issues. No 
doubt future problems with which s** governments are likely to seek 
assistance during the next five years witl be even more complex and wiji 
present even greater challenges to those who are asked to work out practi- 
cal solutions. 

University faculty members can be quite helpful with such problems 
when the working arrangement is managed properly. They can help identify 
alternatives and determine their probable consequences under given 
conditions. Often faculty members can provide assistance on intermediate 
aspects of a problem, making population projections, for example. They 
can provide technical insights into broader issues, such as whether it is 
technically feasible to reclaim strip-mined land, or whether the water re- 
sources of a given area are sufficient to satisfy projected industrial and 
residential demands. 

But it is the role of state government, not the academic community, to 
make decisions affecting the public welfare, to establish policies to guide 
their implementation, and to organize and operate the delivery systems to 
carry them out. In these areas, university and college personnel have very 
limited roles. 

The universities and colleges in the region also can be of great value lo 
state government in many kindsof educational activities. ExamplesincluHe 
governmental training, special workshops and off-campus credit and no.i- 
credit programs tailored to the needs of government employees. 

In addition, universitiesand colleges can assist state government in less 
formal ways: by short-term consulting of half a day or less, sharing data, 
helping state agencies find needed information, or modifying some of their 
academic research to include study of timely issues confronting state 
government. 
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!n short, if tliene principles are followed in dssessing the specific prob- 
lems and limitations t>^^>^*^>^^t in particular states, and reasonable actions 
are taken to alleviate the practical difficulties now inhibiting closer work- 
ing relationships, there is no inherent reason why the academic com- 
munity cannot become a more significant backup force to state govern- 
ment. 
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Recommendations 



A synthesis of all the results of the study, and interpretations of their 
significe^nce. provided the basis for the recommendations discussed here. 
Each recommendation is concerned in some way with the factors underly- 
ing successful working relationships between the academic community 
and state governments in the 14 states studied. 

All of the recommendations, however, may not be applicable in a 
particular state. In some states, a tradition of strong mutual relationships 
already has evolved through the adoption of one or more of the recom- 
mendations listed. In states where a particular approach appears to be 
working satisfactorily, nothing would be gained by adopting an entirely 
different approach. Indeed, because conditions vary so widely among the 
14 states, significantly different approaches might be justified. 

Moreover, the recommendations outlined here are not panaceas for 
achieving more productive woiking arrangements between state govern- 
ments and the academic community. Other approaches might be as effec* 
tive in particular circumstances if wisely applied. Conversely, these recom* 
mendations may fail if interest is weak or if they are poorly applied. Com- 
mitment and wise administration are vital prerequisites to their success. 



It is recommended that a coordinating council be established in each state, 
comprised of representatives of the academic community and state govern- 
ment (including fi.: ctional agencies, the governor's office, and the state 
legislature) to serve as a facilitator or harmonizer in improving working 
relationships bei veen the two groups. 



A natural chasm often exists between state government and universities 
and colleges. Lack of common ground and the absence of a spokesman for 
the common cause of mutual cooperation explains in part why the aca- 
demic community and state government have not developed strong work* 
ing relationships in several states of the region. The above recommenda- 
tion is intended as a mechanism to bring the two groups more closely 
together. 

The emphasis of this recommendation is on the functions of facilitating 
and harmonizing— not **coordinating'* in the sense that the council would 
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attempt to control or direct working relationships between units of state 
government and the academic community. 

It is suggested that the governor of each state assume the initiative for 
appointing the council members, establishing the council's initial charge 
and operating framework, and nurturing it to the point of effectiveness. 
This should be carried out, however, in consultation with officials of higher 
education, the state legislature, and appropriate agencies of state govern- 
ment. 

The council should be kept small so that it would not be cumbersome or 
expensive to operate. Perhaps three representatives from state agencies, 
one from the governor's office, and three each from the state legislature 
and the academic community would be adequate. 



2 It is recommended that agencies of state government in the region re* 
assess ways in which they can draw effectively upon the specialized re* 
sources of the state's institution^; of higher education, and take positive 
steps to obtain their assistance wherever appropriate. 
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Part of the responsibility for achieving satisfactory working relationships 
lies with the agencies. First, agencies must assume the initiative in de- 
fining problems on which they need assistance and contact the appropriate 
group to do the work. The results are often unsatisfactory when topics are 
left open-ended, or when the dimensions of problems to be studied are left 
to a university study team or consultant to define. 

Second, agencies should not shun theory or so-called ivory tower con- 
cepts. Most of the activities of state government do involve basic philo- 
sophic issues. Instead, agencies should monitor the work in progress to 
ensure that the study team or consultant is applying theory properly, and 
that neither is spending time on policy options not applicable to the agency. 

Third, state agencies should provide as much advance notice as possible 
of work to be requested from colleges and universities. Agencies also 
should allow reasonable amounts of time to complete projects. 

Undoubtedly, state agen.':ies often operate under severe time constraints 
which do not permit them to wait for definitive project results. On the other 
hcind, no one likes to be boxed-in on a study or other assignment for which 
one will be held accountable later. The time to face these issues is during 
the initial ne^^.otintions. 

Fourth. a.^encies should avoid requesting university/college assistance 
in carrying out routine tasks or of assuining operational responsibilities 
for a continuing element of the agency's program. Although such situations 
are difficult to define, good general rule is to request assistance from a 
university or college when they have a unique resource o*^ capability that 
can be useful to the agency. 

Finally, when a task is completed, the agency should assess the results, 
use those results that are applicable, and prepare a critique of the value 
of the assistance. Such critiques can snow the institution providing the 
service whether it was effective and what use. if any, was made of the 
results of its efforts. 
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3 It 1$ recommended that units of state government facing the chronic 
problem of inability to pay for university services establish separate line 
items in their budgets to be used when needed during a budget cycle for 
services obtained from academic institutions* 



Universities, colleges, and state agencies often are locked into current 
budget cycles which are not easy to break. Lack of readily available funds, 
either at the institutional or agency level, is one of the problems inhibiting 
closer working relationships between state government and the academic 
community. 

The main problem is that often neither state agencies nor the academic 
institutions are provided funds expressly designated for public services, 
and it is often cumbersome or impractical to acquire additional funds or 
to effect budget amendments to satisfy a special need at the time a service 
is needed. It should be understood that no service is free. In the case of 
university/government service relationships, the state legislature ulti- 
mately pays for services. 

To avoid this problem it is recommended that, where appropriate, state 
agencies be permitted to build into their budgets separate line items de- 
signated for services to be provided by universities and colleges in the 
state during the budget period. Thus an agency or the state legislature at 
least wouid have some funds to pay for legitimate but unanticipated ser- 
vices needed any time during a year. 



It is recommended that states having central boards or other authorities 

4 with general policy responsibilities over all or several units of higher 
education consider establishment of a position to encourage and coordi* 
nate public service/extension activities conducted by institutions under 
the board's jurisdiction. 



Most states in the region have one or more central boards, councils, or 
other policy-making organi?ations which can exert considerable influence 
toward encouraging the universities and colleges in the region to render 
greater service to operating units of state government. Indeed, a strong^ 
comrnitrtient by the central i)oar(l may be necessary to stimulate institu- 
tions under them to develop greater capabilities and become more involved 
in helping state government resolve its problertis. 

It. therefore, is suggested that these central boards re-examine the 
capabilities of institutions under them to provide service to state govern- 
ment, and formulate long-range directions for public service and extension 
activities just as they do in areas of resident instruction. In some instances 
it may be appropriate to establish a permanv^nt staff position to encourage 
and help coordir^ate public service activities among the institutions under 
their authority. Several states in the region have done this and have be-..i 
very satisfieti with the results. 
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In addition, it may be desirable to set up a separate staff position for a 
person who would meet periodically with operating agencies, representa- 
tives of the governor's office, and the state legislature. The purpose of 
these meetings would be to explain the services available, identify specific 
needs when academic institutions can provide services, help identify 
appropriate resources, and make arrangements for specific services to be 
provided. 



It is recommended that institutions of higher education in the region that 
desire to provide services to state government should develop appropriate 
mechanisms and procedures that wtU enable them to be responsive and 
effective in the delivery of services. 



The results of this study revealed several conditions which are barriers 
to responsive, effective service delivery. For instance, many institutions 
of higher education in the region have only token commitments to public 
service. Others are attempting to provide services to state government 
through traditional university/college units (departments, and colleges 
or schools) which often are not appropriate to the task. And many are 
financially incapable of providing services to outside groups unless the 
projects are self-sustaining. 

In light of those obstacles to service delivery, the following procedures 
should be considered, particularly by institutions which wish to operate a 
major public service program. 

The first step is to make a commitment to the concept of providing ser- 
vices to outside groups, especially to state government, and to determine 
ihe extent to which the commitment will be pursued. 

Second, provide for adequate funding. It is generally necessary to have 
a minimum level of funds budgeted for basic staff, travel, and supplier. A 
public service program funded solely on soft money is unsatisfactory, at 
ler^st in its beginning stages. 

Third, if an institution decides that it has a sizable role in the public 
service field, it should appoint a person to be in overall charge of its public 
service activities. This is necessary to insure responsiveness, quality con- 
trol, and to effect the necessary internal and external arrangements to be 
effective in working with state governments. 

Fourth, institutions that desire to develop organized public service pro- 
grams should build their capabilities in subject areas where the institution 
has a strong base of academic competence 

Fifth, develop a multidisciplinary capability— the ability to effectively tap 
the full range of the institution's knowledge resources. This can be done 
through the establishment of a multidisciplinary service unit (e.g., an 
institute of public affairs) which has the capability of drawing on other 
faculty through release-time, joint-staffing, or perhaps extra compensation 
procedures. 

Sixth, take the initiative in developing closer working relationships with 
state agencies, the state legislature, and the governor's office. Prepare 
brochures and meet directly with state officials to explain the institution's 
capabilities and its desire to assist state government. 
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6 It is recommended that i regional committee or study group be established 
to formulate measurable performance standards for university/colelge 
faculty members who regularly or occasionally are involved in public 
service activities. 



A perennial problem affecting the willingness of university and college 
faculty members to serve their state governments is the belief that public 
service counts less toward academic promotions than either research or 
teaching. Consequently, many members who could provide valuable ser- 
vices to state government shun such work in favor of more traditional 
scholarly activities. Thus, some institutions unwittingly discourage their 
faculties from serving state governments while embracing the concept in 
public declarations. 

It. therefore, is suggested that a regional study group be appointed to 
review the issues and draw up measurable standards. Such standards 
could be used as a starting point or general guide by institutions desiring 
to revise their internal rewards systems. Either the Southern Regional 
Education Board or the Southern Association of State Universities and 
Land Grant Coll<^ges would be appropriate organizations to initiate and 
manage the project. 

The interest of the study group should focus squarely on the formulation 
of measurable promotion criteria for faculty members engaged part-time 
or full-time in public service activities. When completed, the standards 
should be comparable in quality to. and compatible with, prevailing stan- 
dards foi evaluating teaching and academic research. 

The standards should reflect the traditional emphasis of universities and 
colleges on scholarship, yet account for the differences in product that 
exist between teaching, research, and public service. They also should 
take into account different types of institutions, types of public service 
activities, and scale relationships that might affect their applicability. 
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